SCULPTURE

the Punjab; but the art of these reliefs Is essentially indigenous
in character and though stimulated and inspired by extraneous
influence and teaching is in no sense mimetic. Its national
and independent character is attested not merely by its
methodical evolution on Indian soil, but by the wonderful
sense of decorative beauty which pervaded it and which from
the first to the last has been the heritage of Indian soil. But
there preceded another inspiration before the Hellenic one and
under its influence the sculptor paid no heed to the expres-
sion, for it did not correspond either with the physiognomy or
the character; he fashioned the arms, the legs, the heads, and
the body to suit the materials upon which he worked,
and multiplied these limbs in some cases, to indicate the
divine or super-natural, but in most others followed his
unbridled fantasy. However, experience thus solidly acquired
by working upon hard materials coupled with natural
aesthetic taste, preserved the sculpture from its decadence:
elephants, lions and gazelles were displayed in picturesque
friezes of the temples; and the combats of the Ramayana
inspired on more than one occasion, the genius of the native
artists, even before the introduction of the Hellenic element
Thus we may conclude that before the intrusion of Hellenic
art, India possessed a national art, whose exuberance, power
and sensualism were the dominant qualities. It is these
which gave her sculptures that distinctly Oriental character
which might be taken as a connecting link between the art*
creations of India and those of Babylon and Assyria.

Therefore, the School of Art which arose and flourished iit
Gandhara, was not the first School to arise on Indian soil.
Long before the Gandhara School, we have the art of the
Mauryan Empire, and the more realistic art of the Sungas, and
even this i^ not primitive, a fact which everyone will recognise
who sees it. It was only at a later date that the peculiar
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